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Art. I. — The English Language. By Robert Gordon 
Latham, M. D., F. R. S., &c. Third edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. London : Taylor, Walton, & 
Maberly. 1850. 8vo. pp. 609. 

This work, which has now been some ten years before 
the public, bids fair to produce a revolution in the mode of 
treating English Grammar. Lowth and Murray, — the latter 
an American by birth, — had reduced the grammar of our 
language to a sort of technical system, which had been very 
generally received. Harris had enriched it with philoso- 
phical elucidations and reflections. All these works were 
founded chiefly on classical ideas and classical models. Of 
real genial additions to English philology, little had been 
made since Johnson's Dictionary and Home Tooke's Ensa 
IIieQoevia. New grammars had been published in England 
and in this country ; but they were, for the most part, but 
amplifications, emendations, repetitions, or abridgments of 
Lowth and Lindley Murray. The nearest approximation to 
real progress had been made in the Practical and Philoso- 
phical Grammar of our own Webster ; which, however, fol- 
lowed too zealously the leading of Home Tooke, and, withal, 
was somewhat too highly tinctured by that spirit of radical and 
reckless innovation which was always the author's beset- 
ting sin. After the appearance of Jacob Grimm's Deutsche 
Grammatik, the philological study of the Teutonic languages 
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received a new impetus, and assumed a more comprehensive 
and philosophical form. The work of Latham, though in 
many ways indebted to Grimm's, both as its exciting cause 
and its abundant source, is the most original and scholarlike 
contribution to the department of English philology which 
has yet been made. It was not intended as a practical 
school grammar, but to supply the deficiencies of such gram- 
mars, or to be used as a substitute for them, by scholars 
whose linguistic acquirements, in other directions, might fit 
them to relish its investigations, and profit by them. Consi- 
dered as a complete grammar of the English language, — 
although this last edition is greatly superior to its predeces- 
sors, — it is yet exceedingly defective in details, ill-digested, 
and ill-arranged. Considered as an independent contribu- 
tion to English grammar, it is a manly, learned, and most 
valuable work. 

It is distributed into seven parts : — 1 and 2. Origin, His- 
tory, and Analysis of the English Language. 3. Phonology, 
including Orthoepy and Orthography. 4. Etymology, gram- 
matical and comparative. 5. Syntax. 6. Prosody. 7. Dia- 
lects of the English Language. The sixth and seventh parts 
are mere addenda. 

In the historical view, the Indo-European tribe, or family 
of languages, is assumed as the widest field of observation. 
This is divided into five stocks, — the Iranian, the Sarmatian, 
the Classical, the Gothic, and the Celtic. In regard to the 
Celtic, notwithstanding Dr. Prichard's arguments in favor of 
the eastern origin of the Celtic nations, Latham considers its 
claims of affinity with the Indo-European family as extremely 
doubtful. 

The Gothic stock is divided into two branches, — the 
Scandinavian and the Teutonic ; and the Teutonic branch 
into three divisions, — the Moeso-Gothic, the high Germanic, 
and the low Germanic. Interesting specimens and illustra- 
tions are given of the languages of the different stocks, 
branches, and divisions. The English and Anglo-Saxon are 
low Germanic. The general historical relations of the Eng- 
lish to other divisions and branches of the Gothic stock are 
given, and especially to the Moeso-Gothic and the Frisian. 
The relations of the English to the Anglo-Saxon, and its 
gradual development therefrom, are next traced out more in 
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detail ; the whole followed by some illustrations of English 
dialects. 

Professor Latham is not disposed to ascribe to the Norman 
conquest any great influence in modifying the Anglo-Saxon. 

" What the present language of England would have been, 
had the Norman Conquest never taken place, the analogy of Hol- 
land, Denmark, and of many other countries, enables us to deter- 
mine. It would have been much as it is at present. What it 
would have been had the Saxon conquest never taken place, is a 
question wherein there is far more speculation. Of France, of 
Italy, of Wallachia, and of the Spanish peninsula, the analogies 
all point the same way. They indicate that the original Celtic 
would have been superseded by the Latin of the conquerors ; " as 
it was superseded, we may add, by the Saxon of its Teutonic 
conquerors. 

Professor Latham has spoken more distinctly and sensibly 
upon the tendencies of the English language to future deve- 
lopment than grammarians have generally condescended, or 
dared, to do. 

" The present tendencies of the English may be determined 
by observation ; and as most of them will be noticed in the ety- 
mological part of this volume, the few here indicated must be 
looked upon as illustrations only. 

" 1. The distinction between the subjunctive and indicative 
mood is likely to pass away. We verify this by the very gene- 
tal tendency to say If it is, and If he speaks, for If it be, and If 
lie speak.'''' 

How much better is such a plain, historical view, than 
the snarling discussions of some grammarians in regard to the 
English subjunctive, or the attenuated theories of contingency, 
and the absolute dogmas of Mr. Harrison,* which seem to 
take for granted, that old fluctuations have just now entirely 
ceased, and that the present use of the subjunctive is at length 
crystallized around the nucleus of an abstract and permanent 
" principle." 

" 2. The distinction (as far as it goes) between the participle 
passive and the past tense is likely to pass away. We verify 
this by the tendency to say It is broke and He is smote, for It is 
"broken and lie is smitten. 

* Rise, Progress, and Present State of the English Language, by Kev. Mat- 
thew Harrison. 1850. 
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3. " Of the double forms, sung and sang, drank and drunk, &c. 
&c, one only will be permanent." 

How Mr. Harrison must be horrified, if he should live to 
see and hear these two last tendencies in full development 
and realization ! 

Prof. Latham gives the following, among ethers, as " mere 
variations of the same general statement," which he considers 
as indicating a universal and fundamental principle in lan- 
guage. 

" (1.) The earlier the stage of a given language, the greater the 
amount of its inflectional forms, and the later the stage of a given 
language, the smaller the amount of them. (2.) As languages 
become modern, they substitute prepositions and auxiliary verbs 
for cases and tenses. The reverse never takes place." 

Such statements, taken in their absolute form, convey, we 
are compelled to think, a very questionable doctrine. Prof. 
Latham himself incidentally admits, a little further on, that 
" the grammar of the New German is complex, compared not 
only with the Old High German, but with the Moeso-Gothic." 
Thus " the reverse " seems once to have taken place. 

In a paper presented to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1847, and referred to in a former 
number of this Review, Bunsen has demonstrated the philo- 
sophical absurdity of languages beginning in an inflectional 
state. All prefixes and suffixes and inflectional syllables 
must originally have been separate, significant words. He 
has sustained his speculative theory by the fact that the 
oldest languages, such as the Chinese and the old Egyptian, 
retain a greater or less approximation to the original sylla- 
bic character. Latham himself fully recognizes this view 
in another place, where, arguing against the Indo-European 
character of the Celtic, he says, — " The Celtic became 
detached from the mother-tongue anterior to the evolution of 
the declension of nouns, whereas the Gothic, Slavonic, Clas- 
sical, and Iranian languages all separated subsequent [subse- 
quently ?] to that stage." 

Prof. Latham probably had in view, however, ancient and 
modern languages in a more restricted sense, — the cases 
where a distinct modern language has been, as a known his- 
torical fact, developed out of one more ancient, — in short, 
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the tendencies of those languages which, having once reached 
a full inflectional development, have been broken up, to be 
reconstructed in new forms. In such cases, the tendency of 
languages to retrace the steps by which they originally 
advanced, and to return to the simpler grammar of primitive 
times, is certainly a remarkable, as it is in general an un- 
doubted, fact. 

The third part of this Grammar, on the Phonology of the 
English language, is a most valuable, and in some respects, 
a highly original, contribution to this branch of English gram- 
matical science, — a branch which has usually been almost 
as much neglected as that of the historical relations of the 
language. We cannot follow the author through the details 
of this part ; but as we differ from him and his school in 
several important particulars, we shall take leave to present 
our own views in an independent form. 

We venture to propose, without further apology, a system 
of consonant and vowel sounds for the English, and in gene- 
ral for the Teutonic and Pelasgic languages, in the accompa- 
nying tabular form. (See next page.) 

The consonant system and the vowel system are to be 
conceived as having each its independent origin ; as starting 
from opposite poles, as it were, and meeting each other in 
certain points of contact ; and not as being continuously 
developed one from the other. They must, therefore, be 
treated separately. 

We subjoin, first, the following notes and explanations of 
the system of consonants. 

1 . The progress in a vertical direction through any part of 
the table corresponds, step by step, with the transition through 
the organs, from one extreme to the other, between the throat 
and the lips. 

2. The progress from left to right is, throughout, from 
surd consonants, through an increasing degree of vocalization, 
until we reach the transition to pure vowel sounds. 

3. We have proposed to give, in our table, a separate 
representation to all those consonant sounds, and to those 
only, which are simple, that is, which are produced with a single 
effort of the organs, and, when protracted, retain unchanged 
the same character throughout their whole extent. 

4. Although p and h are proper labials, their aspirates ph 

1* 
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b = English b. 

l>b = English v, or Greek Beta. 
1 = English I. 

lh = Welsh 11. 

r = English r in roar. 
ng = English ng in hang. 
nhg = French nasal in enfant. 

n = English n in no. 

m = English m in me. 

y = English y in yes. 
i = Greek soft breathing. 

h = English h in hat, or Gr. aspirate < 

ri = Sanscrit vowel r. 

w = English w in u»£. 
wh= English wh in jc/uc. 
rh = Greek Rho, or r doubled or rolled ? 
nh and ml] may be considered proble- 
matical. 

i = i in machine ; shorter in infinity. 



e = i fermi, or a in ./ate; shorter in 

fatal and in fatality. 
e = French e in pere, or English in 

there ? shorter in berry, bed, bet. 
a = a in hat ; longer in had, Harry, 

hairy ? hair 'I 
a = Italian a, or a in father, partial; 

shorter in partiality, America. 
a = a in fall, or o in nor ; shorter in 

lost, wasp, was, not. 
o = o in note ; shorter in notice, noto- 
rious, wholly ? most ? 
u = « in rule, or oo in /ooJ ; short in 

bull, foot. 
u = French «, connecting u with t ; 

not found in English, 
u = English u in bvt, bud, burst ; 

French e in me ; Hebrew Sheva. 



and bh (or /and v) have, in actual utterance, become labio- 
dentals ; but this is merely a result of accommodation for 
greater facility in articulating them. In Spanish and German, 
these sounds are still produced by many persons between the 
lips. It may be added, that Jch and gh are easily made more 
perfectly guttural than their corresponding lenes. 

5. Q= k, is followed only by u, and either requires the «., 
as in French and Spanish, to be silent, or, as generally in 
English and German, reduces the u or oo to a semivowel 
equivalent to w. In Anglo-Saxon, it was represented by 
C — k, followed by w. 

6. The consonants, it will be perceived, are distributed 
into four classes, called surds, sonants, liquids, and semi- 
vowels. Each of these four classes is divided into two 
branches, which we have denominated lenes and aspirates. 
By lene, we mean a determinate consonant sound defined by 
a simple contact or particular position of the organs ; and by 
aspirate we mean, in each case, the result of bringing the 
organs nearly into the same contact or position, and then 
continuing to expel the breath for an indefinite length of 
time. In every case, the aspirate combines a breathing with 
its corresponding lene, and the relation of the lene to the 
aspirate is the same throughout the table ; so that, k to kh, 
as g to gh, as d to dh, as b to bh, as w to wh, Sic. 

7. The aspirates are all, in their nature, continuous ; and 
of the surds and sonants, the lenes are all explosive, or 
incapable of prolongation. From this characteristic, these 
two classes may be put under the common term mutes. 
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8. The term surd is applied to those mutes which can 
only be whispered, and are sometimes called sharp; sonant 
to those which are accompanied with tone or voice, and are 
sometimes called flat. 

9. Of the liquids, the lenes as well as the aspirates are 
continuous ; and this arises from the peculiar characteristic 
which distinguishes them as a class from all other consonants, 
and to which we would direct special attention ; namely, that 
while, like the lene mutes, they are defined by a perfect con- 
tact of the organs, and are, therefore, not aspirates, they 
allow the breath to flow easily through some other passage, 
as through the nose in the case of the nasal liquids, or around 
the points of contact in the case of the palatals. 

10. The semi-vowels (lene) may be described as a sort of 
fulcrum, or pivot of articulation, in passing from the English e 
(or i short) to any closely subjoined vowel sound, in the case 
of y ; and from u or oo to any such vowel sound, in the 
case of w. Thus, in yarn, wit, we may give first the full 
sounds ee-arn, oo-it, where, between the initial vowel sound 
ee, oo, and the following vowel sounds, the organs pass 
through a certain momentary but definite position, which 
gives the character of a consonant sound, and which we have 
denominated a fulcrum or pivot. If now the vowel part, the 
ee or oo-sound, be reduced to a minimum, and we begin 
immediately upon this pivot or fulcrum, and pronounce yard, 
wit, we shall have the y and w representing sounds of a pro- 
per consonant character. These sounds may be, etymologi- 
cally and historically, the result of thus minimizing a vowel 
sound, and may then be called semi-consonants ; or they may 
be the result of reducing a full consonant sound, as kh, g, gh, 
or I, for example, to this mere pivot or fulcrum, and then be 
called semi-vowels, which only comes to the same thing. 
They are, in short, the points of contact between the conso- 
sant and vocal systems. 

11. Each of the aspirates might have been represented by 
a single character ; but, as h represents a simple breathing or 
aspiration, and as all the aspirates are similarly combined 
with such a breathing, and those of them which are used in 
English are generally so represented, we have chosen to 
represent them all as combined with h. We do not mean 
by this to intimate that the sound of h is added to the re- 
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spective lenes — for in that case the aspirates would not be 
simple sounds — but that it is combined with them through- 
out tbeir whole extent. They are simple, therefore, under 
our definition ; and, if in any sense compound, they are so 
by a sort of chemical composition, in distinction from a me- 
chanical aggregate or mixture. Kh, for example, is not 
equal to k-\-h, but to kxh. This we consider a true aspi- 
ration ; while the sound of h, added after a consonant, no 
more renders that consonant a true aspirate, than it does the 
following consonant or vowel. We do not doubt there are 
such aspirates ("so called") in other languages, as in the 
Sanscrit, for example; but we here speak of the strict pro- 
priety of the term. 

12. The ch (in the German ich) and jh (g in the German 
siege) are more palatal than their corresponding lenes k and 
g, and thus constitute a transition to the surd and sonant 
palatals, respectively, of the next set. In their most atten- 
uated and softened form, they may also become mere aspi- 
rates of the semi-vowel y. 

13. C (ch in chin) is manifestly a simple elementary con- 
sonant, and a lene. It is produced by placing a certain por- 
tion of the tongue near the tip, but not the tip itself, against 
a certain part of the palate, and, after pressure, suddenly 
withdrawing it with a violent emission of breath. It has no 
tf-sound in its composition, for neither the tip of the tongue 
nor the teeth are used in its production. Neither does 
it end in an sA-sound, for, in that case, it could be pro- 
longed ad libitum, which the true c (ch English) cannot 
be. Moreover, it does not begin with any one sound, and 
end with another, but is the same simple sound throughout its 
whole extent. 

It may be shown by a similar experiment, and proof, that 
j is a simple elementary sound. It bears the same relation to 
c (ch) that g does to k, or any other lene sonant to its cor- 
responding lene surd. 

14. Sh is not the aspirate of s, is not related to * as th to 
t, ph to p, &ic, as any one may ascertain by a simple experi- 
ment of pronunciation. iS" is more dental than palatal ; sh is 
not dental at all. But sh is related to c (ch) precisely as 
any other aspirate to its lene ; that is, if you place the organs 
as if to produce c, but instead of bringing them into perfect 
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contact, retain a slight passage between for the constant 
egress of the breath, modifying it, as it goes out, by this spe- 
cific approximation of the organs to a state of contact, you 
will have a perfect sh. 

Zh is plainly related toy, as sh to c (ch.) 

The s and z, as sibilants, are peculiar, but, in respect to 
the organs employed in their articulation, they furnish a tran- 
sition between the palatal c, &c, and the dentals t, &c. ; 
and in respect to the mode of their articulation, they are to 
be reckoned among the aspirates rather than the lenes. 
Their lenes would be a certain unpronounceable medium be- 
tween c and t, and between j and d respectively. 

16. Of the aspirated liquids, we have an illustration of the 
Ih in the Welsh //; and perhaps of the rh in the Greek ? ; 
the double, or rolled, r may represent it in any language. 
The nh and mh may be left as hypothetical. 

17. Ng represents a simple, elementary, and a liquid 
sound, combining a nasal and a palatal character, or interme- 
diate between the two, being produced in the endeavor to 
pronounce an n, by pressing the middle of the tongue against 
the palate. Nhg (or ngh) the so-called French nasal, is 
related to ng as any other aspirate to its lene ; that is, it is 
accompanied with an emission of the breath, while the organs 
are in near approximation to the specific contact which 
characterizes ng. 

1 8. The position of h we should not insist upon. It either 
belongs among the semi-vowels, or is to be rejected altogether 
from both vowels and consonants, as a mere breathing — a 
tertium quid, sui generis. 

19. As to wh, it has generally been maintained by modern 
English grammarians that it is pronounced hw (i. e. hoo), as 
it was written by the Anglo-Saxons. But we doubt not that 
if a man will observe carefully for himself how, and with what 
difference, he pronounces wit and whit, he will be satisfied 
that the h is really pronounced neither before nor after the w, 
but in the same sort of constant combination with it, which 
characterizes any other aspirate as connected with its lene. 
Whether the h, therefore, should be printed before or after 
the w, is a matter of indifference, except so far as consistency 
in the notation of a given alphabet is concerned. Wh is 
certainly the most consistent with the rest of the English 
alphabet. 
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20. As to the positions of the several liquids and semi- 
vowels ; that m is labial, and n dental, and both nasal, there 
can be no doubt ; there can be as little doubt that r and I 
are palatals ; and we have shown that ng is intermediate. la 
regard to the positions of the r and the I, in relation to each 
other, there might be some question. The r is, perhaps, in 
actual ordinary pronunciation, as deeply palatal as I, some 
may think it should be more so. We confess, that, in settling 
their relative place, we have been guided very much by what 
is observed as the natural course of etymological change. It 
is well known, that the gutturo-palatal and palatal mutes 
frequently pass into I (or what is called liquid I or li) and the 
converse. Thus, take the modern correspondents of the 
Latin oculus ; Ital. occhio, Sp. ojo, A. S. cage, Germ, auge, 
Fr. oeil, Eng. eye. Observe, also, that the Spanish jota = Jch 
is regularly substituted for the liquid I, as Latin filia, Ft.fille, 
Sp. hija ; Lat. folium, Fr. feuille, Sp. hoja, &c. Also, r is 
a frequent etymological correspondent of*, as was, were, and 
(Germ.) war, ware ; (Germ.) Eisen, iron ; honos, honor, &c. 
We may add, while it occurs, that h, also, often corresponds 
to s, as £?, sex; Inw, septem ; eSoftat, sedeo, &c. Thaty and 
w are in their proper positions, is clear without further re- 
mark. 

21. We have just referred to liquid I, so called. This, 
and the liquid n (Sp. Ji,) are sounds well known in the Ro- 
mance languages ; but as they are really compound sounds, 
we have not inserted them in our table. Every other lene 
consonant is susceptible of the same composition, which con- 
sists in suffixing the semi-vowel y-sound so closely to the 
consonant, that both are articulated in the same syllable, and 
by one continuous effort of the organs. Yet the result is not 
a simple sound, for it is not the same throughout its whole 
extent. For instance, while we may pronounce the Latin 
filia and Allemania thus, fil-ya, Alleman-ya, we must pro- 
nounce, in the French, fille and AUemagne, so as to include 
all the sounds of the Latin words, except the final a, so that 
the y-sound is to be joined in the same syllable with the I and 
n, thus producing what are called liquid I and n. 

22. It might, indeed, be thought that sh and zh arise from 
this sort of composition with s and z ; when we consider such 
combinations as mission, nation, azure, glazier, ice, in which. 
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the s and z sounds, followed immediately by the sound of the 
semi-vowel y, are respectively pronounced very nearly, if not 
exactly, like sh and zh. But we have the authority of all 
the leading grammarians, as well as our own decided judg- 
ment, in favor of considering them as simple elementary 
sounds. 

The c (ch in chin) and j may be brought into similar 
approximations with t and d, followed by the sound of the 
semi-vowel y, as in question, mixture, soldier, assiduous, Sic. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon for the consideration of 
those who make c and j compounds respectively of tsh and 
dzh. But, if c andy are not simple sounds, no more are sh and 
zh; and to represent the c (ch in chin) and thej as equiva- 
lent to tsy and dzy, respectively, looks very odd, at the same 
time that the intermediate s and z are manifestly superfluous. 
Meanwhile, in view of the approximations, above described, 
to a combination with a y-sound, this whole series of palatal 
mutes may be held of doubtful simplicity. 

23. We will add, that while our whole consonant system 
is arranged on quite different principles from Profes La- 
tham's, we are in direct antithesis with him in two j .ncipal 
points; that is to say, in regard to the true character (1) of 
aspirates in general, which he makes fc-f-A, &c, or mere non- 
descripts and pseudonymes ; (2) of the sounds of c (ch in 
chin) and j, which he makes compounds of tsh and dzh. 
Although it would be quite as natural and correct, in accord- 
ance with the German notation, to make the sA-sound a 
compound of s and c (or ch) and represent it by sch. We 
differ, also, in regard to the true relations of sh, zh, and wh 
in the system. 

24. The table we have given will furnish a very conve- 
nient clue to the labyrinth of etymological changes. The 
interchange or transition of sounds, horizontally, is very com- 
mon, and is always easy and natural, involving only different 
modifications in the use of the same organs or organical parts. 
And we see that, in reference to the organs, there are only 
four full sets of sounds, and parts of a fifth. The interchange 
or transition vertically, being from organ to organ, is less 
easy and common, but by no means infrequent or unnatural. 
When it occurs, it takes place gradually. A sound, for exam- 
ple, is brought forward little by little from the throat to the pa- 
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late, thus becoming easier and less harsh ; then further and fur- 
ther along the palate to the teeth ; and the converse. Thus 
Jc becomes c, sh, s, th, as in passing from the Greek to the 
Italian, French, English, and Spanish, in the name of Cicero ; 
and from the Anglo-Saxon to the English, in ceorl, did,, circ, 
cider, &c. Thus s is interchanged with t, es = it, das == 
that, aus = out, aussohnen = atone, loveth = loves. The 
interchange between the p and t sounds is comparatively 
rare ; yet there are some instances, as reooaqs; = neoovgeg, 

25. The liquids, from their nature, easily run into each 
other, especially the / and r, and the m, n, and ng. The 
semi-vowel y has a direct etymological relation, not only 
with the whole gutturo-palatal and palatal class of conso- 
nants, but also with those at the other extreme, — the labials ; 
the Greek i furnishing the type at once for the letter y and 
the letter v = bh, which passes into the semi-vowel w. Also, it 
is well known that not only the semi-vowel y, but the lene 
gutturo-palatal g, is etymologically interchangeable with w. 
Moreover, in English, the u long has a constant tendency to 
take a y sound before it. And u being the deepest, and i 
(or e) the most superficial of the vowel sounds, they seem to 
have interchanged their places in the table, when compared 
with the organic relations of their corresponding consonant 
sounds. Thus, as we approach the vowels, we find the con- 
sonants more and more easily running into one another, until 
the extremes are brought immediately together. 

26. We should, of course, expect the vowels to exhibit a 
still more liquid or fluent character. Such we find to be the 
fact ; so that vowels can guide us but a very short distance 
in etymological pursuits; and, in a general view, they are 
entirely neglected, as unimportant, or at least unessential ele- 
ments. Not only do the vowel system and the vowel sounds 
of different languages differ, — so that scarcely any vowel 
sound of one language finds an exact equivalent in any other, — 
but the vowel sounds of the same language are in a state of 
continual flux. Variations and diversities are perceptible, not 
only in comparing the usage of different ages and distant 
localities, but during the lifetime of the same generation, and 
in 'the mouth of almost every different individual. There is, 
naturally, no definite number of vowel sounds, either in respect 
to quality or quantity. All distinctions are temporary and 

vol. lxxiv. — no. 154. 2 
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arbitrary. Voice is concrete ; consonants or articulations are 
discrete or numeral quantities. The different kinds of vow- 
els, which men have endeavored to fix by different characters, 
pass into each other by infinitesimal gradations ; and the dif- 
ferent lengths of each may be varied imperceptibly, from the 
most sudden explosion to the most protracted drawl which the 
breath will allow. 

27. Such being the uncertain and unstable character of 
vowel sounds, we shall refrain from attempting a thorough 
analysis and discussion of them ; and that the more readily, 
as we have extended our remarks upon the consonants to 
such an unexpected length. 

28. The vowel system is not so much a continuation as a 
pendant, or rather an opposite pole, to the consonant system ; 
the semi-vowels occupying the point of indifference. It is 
included in the same range, with respect to the part of the 
mouth at which each vocal sound receives its peculiar modi- 
fication from the throat outward to the lips, only in an order 
the reverse of that of the corresponding consonant system. 
The sound of a (as in ah) may be considered the fountain of 
vocalization, as it is the first letter of all alphabets. It is 
developed upwards and outwards to the extreme of attenua- 
tion in i (ee), and downwards and inwards to the extreme of 
depth in u (oo.) J is the most slender and superficial ; m the 
most internal and guttural of all vowel sounds. These are 
the three fundamental vowels ; precisely the three which, 
and which alone, have characters specially corresponding to 
them in the alphabets of many languages, as the Hebrew and 
the old Gothic. 

29. In the transition from a to i, the sound of e (or our a 
in fate) is naturally produced and made a prominent resting 
place. In the transition from a to u, the sound of o is natu- 
rally produced, and becomes another intermediate resting 
place. These are the five vowel characters, and represent 
the five primary vowel sounds recognized in modern Euro- 
pean languages. This series, i, e, a, o, u, (as just described 
with their Continental sounds) form a natural sequence of 
sounds, and may be easily produced in order, by a continual 
progressive modification, in a sort of yawn, beginning at i, the 
slenderest and most superficial, and terminating at u, the 
deepest and most guttural. 
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30. All other vowel sounds are only further modifications, 
intermediations, combinations, or mixtures of some of these 
five. They may be modifications, for example, broader or 
more slender, as a in all (or 6 in nor) compared with o in 
old. They may be minor points of transition, more or less 
definitely fixed in some particular time and place, as a in fat, 
intermediate between a and e. The i in pine is a mixture or 
conjoining of the two sounds a and e, or a and i. The e 
may be divided into two kinds ; the more close and acute e, 
as it approximates i; and the more open and flat e, as it 
approximates a in fat. The former corresponds to our a in 
fate, the latter nearly to our e in bell, somewhat protracted. 
The French u is not so much intermediate between i and w, 
as rather a combination of both. Like the Greek v, it serves 
to connect the two extremes, and thus brings the vowel 
sounds into a continuous circle. 

We have, therefore, three schemes or systems of vowel 
sounds, — (1) the fundamental i, a, u; (2) the i, e, a, o, u, 
for which we have separate letters ; (3) the more extended 
t, e, e, a, a. a, o, u, u, in which the circle is completed. 

31. We take no notice here of mere differences of quantity, 
as the 6 in not, which is the short sound of a or of 6 in nor ; 
or the i in fit, which is the short sound of i in machine, &ic. 
We may remark, however, that, in English, all the so-called 
short vowels have a certain peculiar explosive character, 
which is hardly found in other languages. 

32. The it in but, grunt, final in the e of the French me, 
&c, is the most imperfect, indifferent, and indefinable of all 
the vowel sounds. It might be considered as a sort of semi- 
vowel corresponding to the a. See a final in Cuba = Cubu(f), 
&c. But it is impossible to place it satisfactorily anywhere. 
It seems to range from a sort of guttural vowel or semi-vowel 
somewhere below u or above y, to the position behind a, 
where we have ventured to place it. 

Prof. Latham finds some distinctions of which we were not 
aware. He says the English has no sound corresponding 
with the e ferme of the French, which he considers as inter- 
mediate between a in fate and ee in feet. He even, in one 
case, calls our a in fate its "opposite." Now, we had sup- 
posed that these two sounds came as near being perfect equi- 
valents as any two sounds whatever, taken one from each 
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language respectively, or in fact, as any two sounds what- 
ever in any two languages whatever. 

He also ranks the o chiuso of the Italians, as intermediate 
between o in note and oo in book. To our ear, the sound of 
o in note is so exactly like the Italian o chiuso, that no oo- 
sound would increase the likeness a whit. 

In his vowel system, he regards a in fate and o in note as 
the extremes, considering the other sounds as transitional or 
intermediate ; and gives, as the true order of alliance for a 
complete vowel system, the following sequences, — a in fate, 
e ferme, ee in feet, u in ubel (Germ.) oo in booh, o chiuso, o 
in note. To us, such a system seems strangely imperfect 
and disjointed. The first, the most ancient, the most hearty, 
the most natural of all vowels, — the a in father, pater, 
abba, — is entirely wanting, and the o is unnaturally placed 
after the oo. 

As to the question of a convenient number of vowel cha- 
racters, it might seem at first sight desirable to have our pre- 
sent number, five, increased. But when we consider the 
infinite and insensible gradations and fluctuations of vowel 
sounds, both in quality and quantity, we may perhaps be led 
to the conclusion, that an increase of the number of charac- 
ters, though it might be a present accommodation, would not 
prove a permanent improvement. Even with the few we 
now have, such have been the changes in pronunciation since 
the first notation of our language, that it is by no means an 
infrequent thing that the same vowel sound should be repre- 
sented by two or more letters. 

In regard to the formation of syllables, to accent, and to 
the quantity of vowels, Prof. Latham has some very im- 
portant remarks; important, however, in our apprehension, 
more as suggesting how much these intricate subjects need 
further consideration, than as settling right principles or pre- 
senting " clear notions " respecting them. 

" In fat the vowel is, according to common parlance, short ; 
in fate it is long. For the words long and short, I would fain 
substitute independent and dependent. If from the word fate I 
separate the final consonantal sound, the syllable^/a remains. In 
this syllable, the a has precisely the sound it had before. It is 
not so in the word fat. If from this I remove the consonant fol- 
lowing, and so leave the a at the end of the syllable, instead of in 
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the middle, I must do one of two things ; I must sound it either 
as the a in fate, or else as the a in father. Its (so-called) short 
sound it cannot retain, unless it be supported by a consonant fol- 
lowing. For this reason it is dependent. The same is the case 
with all the so-called short sounds, namely, — the e in bed, i in 
fit, a in ball, o in not, and u in but." 

He afterwards enunciates the following canons : — 

" 1. All long vowels are independent, but all independent vow- 
els are not long ; (e. g., u in monument, is not long, though inde- 
pendent.) 

" 2. All dependent vowels are short, but all short vowels are 
not dependent. 

" Clear notions upon these matters are necessary for determin- 
ing the structure of the English and classical metres." 

We agree perfectly with this last remark ; and we are, 
moreover, convinced that " clear notions on these matters " 
can never be attained until we consent to extend our views 
beyond the narrow and very peculiar circle of our own lan- 
guage, and until certain current terms and obstinate preju- 
dices, peculiar to English usage and the English mind, shall 
be utterly rooted out and banished. The terms long and 
short should no more be used, as they constantly are, to 
designate distinctions in the quality instead of the quantity of 
vowel sounds ; for when so used, they are, and inevitably 
will be, misunderstood. Neither must it be supposed that a 
certain quantity is essentially connected with a certain quality 
of sound ; as, for instance, that the a as sounded in fate is 
always essentially and necessarily long, or the a as in fat 
always and necessarily short. Neither must it be supposed 
that any quality of vowel sound whatever is naturally inca- 
pable either of ending a syllable, or of being closed by a con- 
sonant following in the same syllable. These are English 
perversions and prejudices, which, if we would have a gene- 
ral and commanding, as well as clear and distinct, view of 
this subject, must be absolutely abandoned and proscribed. 

Any quality of vowel sound, whatever, may be protracted 
to any length whatever which the breath will allow, and yet 
remain the same sound. The word fat may be sung through 
half a dozen semibreves, the voice dwelling all the while 
upon the a, without changing it into either a \a far, or a in 
fall, still less into a in fate. So with e in bed, o in not, &c. 
2* 
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Any quality of vowel sound may be uttered in the shortest 
possible time which can be measured by the action of the 
human organs, and yet remain precisely the same quality 
which a quantity of ten times the length would possess. In 
short, a certain quality of sound being given, we can always 
take more or less of it at pleasure. 

To our ear, the a following the f mfate is longer, that is, 
is usually pronounced longer, than in fatal ; and decidedly 
longer in fatal than in fatality, though the same quality 
remains throughout. The case is similar with the first o in 
the series note, notion, notorious ; and with the u in the 
words brute, brutal, brutality. So the a, as in fat, may be 
gradually lengthened, as in the series hat, had, Harry, hairy, 
hair, (pronouncing hair as it is more usually pronounced in 
New England,) and the e in bed, as in bet, bed, berry, bete (Fr.) 
The sounds of the vowels in these two last series are, more- 
over, similar to each other ; the German a or ae, combining 
the two, and giving nearly an intermediate sound between 
them. South of New England, the ai in hair is generally 
pronounced almost exactly like the a or the e. 

Prof. Latham says he has convinced himself, that e in bed 
is incapable of being independent. Yet the e in betise and 
pecher is certainly independent, and so, in actual pronuncia- 
tion, is the final c in proces, objet, &.c. ; though in all these 
cases, we have only different lengths of the same vowel sound, 
e as in bed. Indeed, it is certain, in the nature of the case, 
that in pronouncing the very word bed, we have completed 
our sound of e before we begin the articulation of d, and we 
might stop then, simply omitting the d, in which case the e 
must remain as it was, but would be independent. 

The amount of Prof. L.'s two canons seems to be just 
this, — long and short are synonymous with independent and 
dependent, with one exception, namely, that an independ- 
ent vowel may sometimes be short, as the u in monument, for 
example. But the question is, whether a dependent vowel 
may not also be long. 

The oo in book he calls independent, and the ou in could, 
dependent. We can perceive no considerable difference, if 
any, in the length, and no difference at all in the dependence 
of the vowel sound in those two cases. We can perceive a 
difference in length between boot and book, food and foot, 
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but we cannot find the difference in dependence. The oo 
seems to us just as dependent and just as independent in one 
case as in the other ; unless Prof. L. simply begs the ques- 
tion in the use of the words independent and dependent, mak- 
ing them synonymous with long and short, in which case we 
can see no great advantage in the use of them. Or, if he 
uses independent as equivalent to the quality of sound we usu- 
ally and naturally, not necessarily, give a vowel in English, 
when it ends, the syllable; and dependent for the sound, we 
usually and naturally give a vowel when it is followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable, it would have been better to 
have said so ; but, in that case, we do not see of what use 
the distinction would be in the metres or the pronunciation of 
the classical, or of any other languages than the English. 
And even confining the application to our own language ; for 
aught we can see or hear, the a is equally dependent and 
equally long in angel and in anger, in part and in past, 
though in the last case it be pronounced with the precise 
quality of a in fat. So, also, the o in lost, being the same 
sound as o in lot, seems to us equally long with o in most, 
though in the last case the o be that in note ; and the u in 
burst is long in comparison with u in but. If our view be 
correct in these or in any of these cases, then is a dependent 
vowel, even in English, sometimes really long, as well as an 
independent vowel sometimes really short. Certainly a 
Frenchman would not consider the e longer in pecher than 
the e in pecher, nor the difference between the sound of ai in 
the French chaine or vaine and the English chain or vain, 
as a difference of quantity so much as of quality, — although 
the e and the English ai are at least nearly our a in fate, 
while the French e, ai, and ai, are at least nearly our e in 
men, more or less prolonged. 

Prof. L. points out the important distinction between a 
long syllable and a long vowel ; a distinction which is too 
often lost sight of, but against which we think we have not 
sinned. 

He also endeavors to explain the difference between accent 
and quantity ; in which we do not think he has clearly suc- 
ceeded. " In the adjective august, for example, and the sub- 
stantive Akgust," he maintains that "the quantity (of each 
vowel or of each syllable ?) remains the same, though the accent 
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is different." We think otherwise. But we heartily commend 
this whole portion of his work to special attention. 

Prof. Latham goes quite to the other extreme from Mr. 
Harrison's view of gender, as necessarily attaching even 
to the English article and adjective, and lays it down as " a 
sort of definition (applicable to substantives as well as adjec- 
tives) that there is no gender when (here is no affection of the 
declension, consequently, there are no true genders in such 
words as genitor, genitrix, nor do we have any true genders 
until we come to such words as dominus, domina," — words 
which differ not in their radical terminations only, but in the 
forms of their declension. In English, therefore, there may 
be a distinction of sex, but not of gender. 

The mode of forming the plural of beauty, key, cargo, &c. 
&c, he considers a point not of etymology but of orthogra- 
phy. In this view we agree with him ; and we should place 
in the same category the mode of forming wiser from wise, 
happier from happy, hotter from hot, Sic. ; as compared with 
greater from great, &c. ; also, the mode of forming the third 
person singular of the verb go, &c, and the different modes 
of forming the past tense of regular (weak) verbs, sometimes 
adding d, sometimes ed. 

The discussion of the auxiliary verbs, and, consequently, 
the greater part of the so-called conjugation of the English 
verb, he dismisses to syntax ; a view which certainly deserves 
respectful consideration. 

He recognizes a true dative case in English, in such phrases 
as, give him the book, tell them the story, — him, them, her, 
&.c, being originally Anglo-Saxon dative forms, and, in such 
cases, retaining in English a dative sense and use. 

He prefers I sung to I sang, Mr. Harrison to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He doubts " whether our be a true genitive, 
rather than an adjectival form," and considers ours " as an 
independent word." "On this, however," he adds, "too 
much stress cannot [must not] be laid." 

He classes affirmatives and negatives as a distinct part of 
speech. It is certainly difficult to bring them under the defi- 
nition of any of the parts of speech commonly recognized. 

In his first edition, he expressed the opinion, that, in the 
phrase " he is gone," gone must be considered an adjective. 
This statement, as far as we can find, is omitted in the pre- 
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sent edition, and, we think, with good reason. The analogy 
of the French, German, and other languages, would rather 
lead us to regard it merely as a peculiar mode of conjugating 
the verb go, using the auxiliary be instead of have, to form its 
compound tenses, and thus producing a slight modification of 
meaning. This form was used in the Anglo-Saxon, in the 
elder English, and in the translation of the Bible, much more 
constantly than at the present day. With such verbs as go, 
come, arrive, enter, and verbs of motion generally, it is still 
used in England more than in this country. We say, almost 
exclusively, "he has come;" "the ship has arrived;" 
" when he had entered into the house," Sic. ; whereas in 
England, one frequently meets still the older forms, " he is 
come ; " " the ship is arrived," &c. 

The following statement, made in the first edition, has also 
been corrected : — 

" In predicating something concerning neither you nor I, a 
negative assertion is made concerning both. In predicating some- 
thing concerning either you or I, a positive assertion is made 
concerning one of the two. This indicates that neither should 
take a plural, either a singular verb ; in other words, that the only 
proper constructions are, ' either you or I is in fault,' and ' neither 
you nor I are in fault.' " 

But the following equally strange statement has been 
sufferered to remain : — "to say, ' myself am weak,' is as 
incorrect as to say, ' my body am weak.' " On the other 
hand, to our ear, to say, "myself is weak," is as repugnant as 
to say, " I is weak," or, "I is in fault." Pope says, "myself 
am blind;" Milton, "myself am hell," "thyself art," &c. 
Such we think to be the usage of all the best English authors. 
Indeed, no form of expression could more definitely and 
decidedly point out the distinction of persons, than myself, 
thyself, &c. 

The arranging of most of the verbs, commonly called irre- 
gular, as a regular conjugation, called the strong conjugation, 
side by side with those verbs which form their preterite in ed, 
called the weak conjugation, is, doubtless, a very scientific 
procedure, and well becomes the professed and profound lin- 
guist. In such a work as Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, or, 
in this of Latham's, it is just in place. A conjugation, which, 
like that of the Hebrew verb, consists chiefly in a modification 
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of the internal vowel of the word, has as good a right, in 
itself, to be called a regular conjugation, as that which de- 
pends upon additional terminations. It is certainly stronger, 
and, perhaps, more natural. But it may well be doubted 
whether, in practical grammars of the English language, any 
thing is gained by introducing this arrangement. It has not 
been introduced, so far as we know, into the practical school 
grammars of the German, where it would be even more 
appropriate, with respect both to the character of the lan- 
guage, and that of those who learn it, than in English. It 
may be well always to use and enjoy every new light ; but in 
our zeal to appropriate such light, or to show that we have 
got a sight of it, we shall do well not to remove so far from 
all the older and brighter luminaries, as really to place our- 
selves in greater obscurity than before. 

If of the verbs of a language some six thousand are con- 
jugated in one way against some one or two hundred in all 
other ways, and if, as often as a new verb is introduced 
into the language, it invariably submits to the former mode 
of conjugation ; that mode has certainly a very plausible, 
practical claim to be considered the normal, regular, con- 
jugation of the language, as it actually exists. And if the 
one or two hundred others must be divided into twelve or 
thirteen classes, besides rejecting a few as incorrigible irregu- 
lars, there is an additional infelicity in making this complex 
conjugation of twelve or thirteen classes, with so few indivi- 
duals, coordinate with (or rather ostensibly superior to) the 
simple conjugation of the 6000, which needs no subdivision or 
classification whatever. 

But after all, this may be more a dispute of words, than 
any thing else. We wish only to say, that it would seem to 
us a plainer method for practical use in learning to master 
the language, first, to reserve as the only regular verbs, those 
which have usually been recognized as such, and then to 
analyze and classify the irregular verbs as thoroughly and 
scientifically as you please. 

Professor Latham has made a distinction, not always suffi- 
ciently recognized, between what might be called aggregate 
verbs, and the irregular conjugation. Of the former class, are 
such words as, am, was, and go, went, he. In such cases, we 
have parts from different roots put together, so as to form a 
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continuous conjugation ad sensum. In Latin, sum, fui, and 
in French, aller, vais, irai, are similar cases. 

Go was once conjugated, go, yode (yo-ed,) gone (go-en) ; 
it was then almost regular. For yode we have substituted 
went, derived from wend, corresponding to the Latin vado, 
French vais, &c. Yode also brings the English go into sen- 
sible connection with the Latin and Greek ; thus, for go, yo 
= eo = soi, or s ifti. 

" In the phrase this will do = this will answer the purpose, the 
word do is wholly different from the word do meaning to act. In 
the first case, it is equivalent to the Lalin valere; in the second, 
to the Latin facer e. Of the first, the Anglo-Saxon inflection is 
deah, dugon, dohte, dohtest, &c. Of the second, it is do, doth, 
dyde, &c." 

" Mind — mind and do so and so. In this sentence, the word 
mind is wholly different from the noun mind. The Anglo-Saxon 
forms geman, gemanst, gemunon, without the d ; this letter occur- 
ring only in the preterite tense (gemunde, gemundon) of which it 
is the sign. Mind is, then, a preterite form with a present 
tense ; whilst minded (as in he minded his business) is an instance 
of excess of inflection." 

In regard to do, we doubt not the theory abov« given, is 
correct ; and, in regard to mind, it may be so substantially. 
But we beg leave to suggest another hypothesis in explana- 
tion of the added d. It may be a mere euphonic addition, 
as it frequently is after n ; as in Mgog • tender ; yiv-os, gen- 
us, Jcin, kind ; /mv-o?, mens, mente, mind. Or, it may be first 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon, as a noun, and then used in 
English as a verb ; thus, in Anglo-Saxon, already, geman, 
gemunan, and (noun) gemynd, or, omitting the prefix, munan, 
(noun) mynd. 

These are but specimens of the results of Professor La- 
tham's investigations. His work is a storehouse of learned, 
judicious, and exceedingly instructive remarks upon the etymo- 
logies, analogies, and historical changes of the English lan- 
guage, especially with respect to those words and phrases 
which are of most frequent colloquial use. And in this edi- 
tion, the department of syntax — an indispensable and inva- 
luable complement to the rest of the work — is so enlarged, 
as to be entirely new. We should be glad to follow through 
some of its more striking details, but must refrain. 
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We take our leave of this book, with our hearty thanks to 
the author, and our earnest recommendation of the work 
itself to the attention of all scholars who would attain a tho- 
rough philosophical acquaintance with their mother tongue. 



Art. II. The Roman Slate, from 1815 to 1850. Br Luigi 
Carlo Farini. Translated from the Italian, by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. for the University of 
Oxford. London : John Murray. 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The author of this work was born in the province of 
Ravenna, in 1812, and was educated for the medical pro- 
fession. He became noted for his liberal opinions in politics, 
though he is not a republican, but a favorer of constitutional 
monarchy, belonging to the same school with Gioberti and 
Cesare Balbo, the distinguished author of The Hopes of Italy, 
who dedicated to him some letters on political subjects, and to 
whom, in return, this work is inscribed. These men have 
acquired a just fame for their temperate and judicious views 
of reform, and for the sound advice which they gave their 
countrymen, when as yet the yoke of despotism was heavy 
upon them, not to waste their strength in partial plots and 
insurrections, or to damage their cause by mad assaults upon 
religion, and by impracticable schemes for the establishment 
of a republic, but to watch and labor patiently for the great 
objects of constitutional freedom and Italian independence. 
But moderate as Farini's views were, he did not escape per- 
secution from the harsh government of the late Pontiff, Gregory 
XVI., by whom he was twice sent into exile. He returned 
to his country under the general amnesty proclaimed by Pius 
IX., and, in March, 1848, he was appointed minister-substitute, 
or Under Secretary of State, for the Interior, in the first 
ministry created under the new constitution. He retained 
this post as long as his colleagues remained in power, and 
resumed it under the Mamiani ministry, in the following June. 
He also sat in the Council of Deputies, and Rossi subse- 



